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Livia Tadano had been renting the first-floor unit of a Somerville triple-decker on Mortimer 
Place for a decade when the building was sold this past July. 


Soon after the new owners took over, the property manager called to inform her that her rent 
was increasing by $900. 


"I said, ‘well that's kind of high,' and she said ‘if you cannot afford it, you and your husband 
will have to move out by Aug. 31 because that's when the rent is going up," Tadano said. "I 
didn’t think less than two months would be enough time to find a new place 

that's affordable." 


Veranice Cruz, her third-floor neighbor, was also notified with an even higher price tag, due 
to her unit having a small third bedroom. 


"They said it's $2,900 or move out. The property manager was comparing to prices in the 
neighborhood, saying 'you can't find anything for the price you pay now because if you look 


mt 


you'll find only high prices," Cruz said. "It was very terrible, and I was not sleeping since that 


" 


day. 


Tadano recalled a presentation at her church from the Community Action Agency of 
Somerville, and reached out for help. The anti-poverty agency works to support low-income 
residents, providing child care, legal aid, and assistance with benefits and taxes. The 
organization also educates on renter's rights and advocates against displacement. 


At the end of July, CAAS held a rally for the residents at Mortimer Place — three families 
originally from Brazil — hoping to get the landlord to act. Organizers drew attention to 
the Sotheby’s International real estate listing for the property, which touted the building as a 


"cash-cow" investment opportunity steps away from the soon-to-open Gilman Square 
Station — part of the MBTA's Green Line Extension. 


With CAAS' help, Tadano and Cruz have delayed their eviction. But they know they're not 
alone — the new stations are putting pressure on the housing market, in turn pushing out 
longtime renters who can no longer afford rents. 


Question 1: Should millionaires pay higher taxes? Here's how the money would be spent 


“If people are paying higher rent in Boston, why not move to Somerville, and pay less, and 
kick us out of here and then rent to them for a higher price?" Tadano said. "I’m frustrated 
because I’ve lived here for 10 years and they want to kick me out so they can make more 
money off this building. I don’t think it’s just this building, it’s a lot of them. It’s happening in 
Somerville because of this train stop. I know it’s right for the city, but how about us?” 


Somerville sees positive changes 


Those who grew up in the area can agree the city has undergone immense changes from its 
origins as an industrial working-class city of immigrants, according to Nicole Eigbrett, 
director of community organizing at CAAS. And it's not the first time public transit has 
brought changes to the city. 


"During the '70s and ‘80s, it was pretty rough around the edges but my understanding is the 
pivoting point was the welcoming of the Red Line from Harvard to Alewife,"” Eigbrett said. 
"They created the Davis Square Station in 1984, and the Red Line kickstarted a lot of 
economic and retail commercialization in Davis Square and West Somerville." 


Former factories morphed into modern lofts or mixed-use developments. A vibrant arts, 
nightlife and restaurant scene emerged, and Somerville's bad reputation faded. 


However, some things remain the same. The city is the most densely populated in New 
England, primarily renters — 67%. Many buildings built in the 1800s to house factory 
workers have seen few renovations over the years, making them affordable to low-income 
residents. That is, until developers come and flip them into expensive condos, or raze them to 
build high-rises. 


"A lot of the Boston metro area communities haven't kept up in terms of the affordable 
housing production. Coupled with skyrocketing rents, it's really squeezing out tenants. What 
feels a bit different here, is just the fact that it's predominately renters, and the Green Line is 
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The Green Line Extension (GLX) is the MBTA's first big expansion project in decades. The 
agency opened a newly constructed Lechmere Station in Cambridge, expanded into West 
Somerville's Union Square, and will eventually bring service further north in Somerville 
and Medford for the first time. 


"There's been a lot of discussion whether transit does or not accelerate gentrification. You 
just look at real estate listings where the GLX is opening, and every investor is listing it as an 
amenity. This is pushing out renters who have been able to live in these dilapidated 
buildings. But now the owners are able to cash out with these developers who have cash in 
hand to scoop up the building.” 


Making waves: Removing dams restores river ecology, here's how Massachusetts is 
stepping up 


Coming to the aid of renters 


Because Somerville has such a high percentage of renters, the city adopted several rules and 
regulations to provide some protection for tenants. It established an Office of 

Housing Stability to target tenant/landlord issues, and passed the Housing Stability 
Notification Act requiring landlords to provide tenants with information about basic housing 
rights and resources. Recently, the court upheld the city's condo conversion 

ordinance, requiring landlords to give tenants one year to vacate prior to converting 
apartments to condos, and right of first refusal to purchase the condo. 


But there's still work to be done, Eigbrett says. 


"At this point Somerville has shed its past, the city has embraced its reputation of being 

a diverse, vibrant and creative city, but as gentrification accelerates, this is what we're at risk 
of losing. All the immigrants and low-income residents are the backbone of our 
neighborhood. Those families and workers, that is who is being displaced first." 


Medford tenants fight eviction 


In Medford, a similar eviction story has played out at 22-26 Bradlee Road, steps from 
Medford Square. 


The 34-unit apartment building was sold to Savage Properties in 2021. It was quiet until 
March, when the at-will tenants were served notice to vacate within 30 days. For those with a 


lease. the new owner wanted to raise rents hv 22%. 


Liza Maloney rented an apartment there for six years, with some neighbors living there as 
long as 25 years. 


"There were families in the building, seniors, a schoolteacher. They took the first thing that 
was available within those 30 days and now they're paying a lot more. It's something I’m not 
sure you recover from, financially, emotionally," Maloney said. 


Medford does not have any specific regulations in place requiring advance notice to tenants. 


The residents formed a tenant association, and Medford City Council was able to negotiate an 
additional 60 days for the tenants. But even with the additional time and community 
support, many of the tenants fled to whatever they could find. With such a tight housing 
market, the options were limited close by, Maloney said. 


The decision: Court rules in favor of Somerville condo conversion rules following property 
owner lawsuit 


What's next?: Served notice to vacate rental units, Medford tenants have nowhere to go 


The original at-will tenants still living in the building — who have dwindled from 18 to 

three — connected with City Life Vida Urbana, a housing justice organization, to put pressure 
on the landlord. But so far the company has refused to negotiate and is moving forward with 
the court eviction process. 


Savage Properties provided the following statement to Wicked Local: 


"Since purchasing this property, it has been our intention to renovate the kitchens 

and bathrooms in all of the units. We let each of the tenants know that in order to do this, 
that some leases would not be able to be renewed. These improvements were necessary due 
to the existing conditions of the units. We worked with all of our tenants that were willing to 
work with us, to help them find alternative housing. We kept in communication with them 
throughout this process along with officials from the City of Medford. We remain committed 
to providing safe quality living conditions to all of our tenants." 


The City Life Vida Urbana organization has successfully brought landlords to the table to win 
collective bargaining agreements with affordable rent increases. 


"When tenants are facing a no-fault eviction or a large rent increase, they have rights in court 
and can usually win a first no-fault eviction case, based on there being even $1 worth of bad 
conditions in the arn that the landlord was Spose to fix," said Katie McCann, a 
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Although a bit further from the anticipated College Avenue Station at Tufts University, the 
residents here are feeling the impact of gentrification. 


"Medford has a real target on its back because of the Green Line Extension and its close 
proximity into Boston, Cambridge and Route 93, and we don’t really have the tools in place 
to stop developers from coming in," Maloney said. "So many of those cities have already 
gentrified to the point where they’re unaffordable for most of us. I feel like this fight is 
moving to the suburbs and the Green Line Extension 100% is impacting Medford housing 
prices and tenants getting displaced." 


McCann says despite city council members advocating for the tenants, the city has little 
power to help. 


"We always emphasize to a tenant that only a judge can evict you, and until a tenant loses a 
case in court they have a right to remain in their apartment," McCann said. 


Maloney and the other two tenants plan to do exactly that — while also rallying and putting 
pressure on Savage Properties to get the company to negotiate. A petition in support of the 
tenants has received more than 400 signatures. 


"The tenants who did panic and left in those first 30 days, they didn’t know their rights and 
they were afraid and getting bullied, so it seems like the best thing to do at the time but they 
regret it," Maloney said. 


First new MBTA subway line in 30 years 


It took decades to bring the Green Line Extension to reality — a monumental effort in 
planning, community advocacy and city, state and federal funding. 


The $2.3 billion project faced several dead ends due to overbudgeting, a lawsuit and canceled 
contracts, and many community leaders thought the project would never come to fruition. So 
when the new Lechmere and Union Stations welcomed passengers earlier this year, it was 
heralded as a achievement in inter-agency collaboration and determination. 


The GLX is the first new MBTA branch since the Orange Line was replaced in the 1980s, and 
was originally slated for completion in 2014. 


The project: On schedule and ready to roll Sept. 19 -- MBTA's Orange and Green Lines will 
open as planned 


Now open: The Green Line Extension Union Square Station opens in Somerville 


So after decades of promises, residents in East Somerville and Cambridge welcomed a 
quicker commute earlier this year with the opening of the two new stations. Now it's 
Medford's turn. The MBTA is targeting late November 2022 for the start of passenger service 
along the Medford Branch. 


And it's possible the Green Line won't stop there. At the ribbon cutting ceremony for the 
Union Square Station in March, several public officials spoke to their desire to extend service 
to Route 16 in Medford. 


Balancing environmental and housing inequities 


One of the main drivers behind extending the Green Line was environmental justice, 
according to public officials who spoke during that March ceremony. 


After World War II, many marginalized residents were forced out of their communities to 
build the McGrath Highway, I-93 and the Inner-Belt, which was a planned six-lane, limited- 
access highway that would have run through parts of Boston, Brookline, Cambridge, and 
Somerville until it was cancelled after public pressure. 


"Communities were destroyed, lead and air pollution caused a number of residents to fall ill 
and even die as a result of the new highways, connecting the urban cities of the greater 
Boston area to each other," Somerville Mayor Katjana Ballantyne said at the official opening 
ceremony for the new line. 


The GLX is a "partial remedy of social and environmental injustices," Ballantyne said. 


According to Ballantyne, it will reduce pollution by taking cars off highways in urban areas, 
and make jobs and housing more accessible to low-income residents. 


For CAAS and other anti-poverty advocates, it creates a balancing act between the 
accessibility and public service the GLX provides, and the gentrification it attracts. 


"We are pro-transit, but the irony is the Green Line was ordered in a federal case 30 years 
ago to extend service into Somerville because the low-income residents lacked transit access, 
and to provide environmental justice because of asthma and other health issues," 

Eigbrett said. "What should be a public good is now being predatorized by developers and 
investors, and that's the crux of the struggle." 


In Medford, City Counselor Kit Collins has been advocating on behalf of the Bradlee Road 
tenants and said increasing the housing stock will help protect tenants from displacement in 


the future. 


“Public transit is a good thing. We should have more of it. I’m glad the Green Line is coming 
in. But it becomes an equity issue if we don’t plan housing strategies to accommodate the 
economic changes that come with having a wonderful new train line, and not responding by 
building new housing — not just affordable but deeply affordable housing," Collins said. 


Housing is a work in progress in Massachusetts 


Massachusetts is known for its lack of affordable housing, which has driven the 
commonwealth to adopt some of the most progressive housing requirements for 
municipalities to follow. 


Among them is Chapter 40B, which allows developers to bypass zoning laws if the 
community has less than 10% of its housing designated as affordable. More recently 
announced was the MBTA Communities Act, requiring cities and towns to allow multi-family 
housing be built by-right near public transportation. 


Despite these efforts to encourage the creation of more housing, many towns are 
lagging — including Medford, which is 600 affordable units away from the state's 
required threshold. 


What lies ahead: Are we headed for another housing bubble? Experts weigh in. 


On the market: Putting your house up for sale? Avoid these fatal flaws so your home will 
sell quickly 


“One of the reasons we're seeing catastrophic housing cost is because there’s a scarcity, and 
there’s more people who want to live in Medford than there are places to live,” Collins said. 
“But there are a lot of measures the city can take on, like an affordable housing trust, to get 
us on the path to increasing the amount of housing. Updating our zoning code — we need to 
make sure we're building with developers who want to preserve those units compared to 
building luxury units.” 


CAAS, City Life Vida Urbana and state officials are pushing instead for statewide 

legislation allowing cities and towns to put in place more housing rights for residents. The 
biggest item they're advocating for is to end the ban on rent control, which has been in place 
since the 1990s. 


"That would allow Medford and other cities to create rent-control laws to limit rent 
increases, to ban no-fault evictions and to create other protections for renters and 
homeowners," McCann said. 


Cruz, one of the residents at Mortimer Place, is looking forward to the day the Green Line 
station opens in Gilman Square. 


"I hope people can enjoy the Green Line because a lot of people need that extension," Cruz 
said. "I hope people that live here, can stay here." 


